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one-sided and are, therefore, characteristic of only one
type.'
Both theories reject the principle of imagination, since
, they reduce phantasies and treat them as a merely
semiotic1 expression. But in reality pliant asias moan
more than that, for they represent also the other mechan-
ism. Thus with the introverted type they represent
repressed extraversion, and with the extravortecl repressed
introversion. But the repressed function is unconscious,
hence, undeveloped, embryonic, and archaic. In this
condition it is not to be reconciled with the higher niveuu
of the conscious function, The inacceptahle nature of
phantasy is principally derived from this peculiarity of the
unrecognised function-root.
Imagination, for everyone to whom adaptation to ex-
ternal reality is the leading principle, is for thenc reasons
something objectionable and useless, And yet we know
that every good idea and all creative work is the offspring
of the imagination, and has its source in what one is
pleased to term infantile phantasy. It is not the artist
alone, but every creative individual whatsoever who owes
all that is greatest in his life to phantasy, The dynamic
principle of phantasy is {ployl which belongs also to the
child, and as such it appears to be inconsistent with the
principle of serious work, But without this playing with
phantasy no creative work has ever yet come to birth.
The debt we owe to the play of imagination is incalcul-
able. It is therefore short-sighted to treat phantasy, on
account of its daring or inacceptable character, as of small
account. It must not be forgotten that it is just in the
imagination that the most valuable promise of a man may
I i I say "semiotic" in contradistinction to "symbolic". Whnt
J Freud terms symbols are no more than signs for elementary instinctive
i processes. But a symbol is the best possible expression lor an actual
I matter of fact, which nevertheless cannot be expressed except by a
or less close analogy.